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Memorabilia. 


paom the point of view of ‘N. and Q.’ 
readers, as such, the most interesting 
article in the new Army Quarterly is prob- 
ably Major T. J. Edwards’s ‘ Some Military 
(Customs and Survivals ’—a first instalment. 
It begins with the various customs connected 
with Colours, on which there is much to say. 
The practice of placing private arms on 
banners was carried over into the Army, and 
not discontinued till 1751, when it was pro- 
hibited by a Royal Warrant. These private 
badges were, however, the origin of the 
present regimental badges. What we know 
as “Trooping the Colour ’’ was once called 
“Lodging the Colour.’”’ Banners were blest 
in the Middle Ages; thus Pope Alexander II 
blessed a banner for the Conqueror which was 
carried at the Battle of Hastings, and there 
is in the British Museum a Latin form for 
the blessing of flags thought to belong to the 
fourteenth century. The earliest reference 
in official Regulations to the consecration of 
Colours is of 1867. Services for this were 
presently devised, but only for infantry 
Colours. Not till 1927—when King George V 
presented new Standards to the Household 
Oavalry—was a service, adapted from the 
infantry service, for the consecration of 
cavalry Standards. In 1928 ‘‘ King’s Regu- 
lations’ provided a special consecration 
service for these. 

The Lincolnshire Regiment (10th Foot) 
and The Worcestershire Regiment (29th and 
3th Foot) always refer to each other as “‘our 
cousins.” This is thought to go back to their 
time in India together in the eighteen- 
thirties; in the eighteen-forties the 10th made 
the officers of the 29th permanent honorary 
members of their mess, and the adjutants of 
the two regiments addressed one another in 
correspondence as ‘‘my dear Cousin.’? The 
relationship continues. The Lincolnshire 


Regiment, whenever they troop the Colour, 
play the ‘ Royal Windsor,’ the official regi- 
mental march of The Worcestershire Regi- 
ment, when marching from the left to the 
right of the line and again, before their own 
regimental march, at the close of the pro- 
gramme, while similarly and conversely, The 
Worcestershire Regiment plays The ‘ Lincoln- 
shire Poacher,’ the regimental march of the 
Lincolnshire Regiment. 

The 5th Royal Inniskilling Dragoon 
Guards have instituted an annual “ Oates 
Sunday’? in memory of Captain Oates’s 
gallant sacrifice of himself in Captain Scott’s 
Antarctic expedition. It was on March 17, 
1912, his thirty-second birthday, that Oates 
walked out to his death, and the commemora- 
tion is made on a Sunday near that date in 
the form of a memorial service. Last year 
the ceremony was held at Colchester, and a 
number of survivors of the expedition—in- 
cluding Admiral Evans, who had been second 
in command to Scott—were present at it. 

These are a few notes taken somewhat at 
random from more than a dozen well-filled 
pages. 


I‘ the current Scrutiny (December 1939) 

there is the concluding instalment of Mr. 
Martin Turnell’s study, ‘Literary Criticism 
in France.’ We take a few dicta which have 
specially interested us from the final sum- 
mary—not necessarily endorsing them all: 
‘‘ The main criticism which has to be made of 
French writers is that they try to make 
philosophy do the work of analysis and that 
they use it as a substitute for that more 
general wisdom which we expect of a good 
critic. 

The philosophical training which forms 
part of French education accounts for the 
apparent balance and maturity of French 
critics. . . It stimulates the Frenchman’s 
intellectual alertness and his curiosity about 
life which are the two greatest virtues of 
French criticism. . . The French mind is 
better endowed for speculative thought than 
the English, but it is on the whole less sensi- 
tive and less concrete. . . The French critic 
is more concerned with his own system than 
with the intrinsic merits of his author, more 
interested in determining the ‘Group’ or 
“school ’ to which he belongs than in the 
excellence of his poetry. 

. . . Though French criticism in the nine- 
teenth century was full of stimulating 
theories and curious speculations it suffered 
from a pronounced defect of sensibility and 
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the standard of ‘ practical criticism’ was, 
with the exception of Baudelaire, Gourmont 
and Paul Bourget—a greatly underrated 
eritic— . . . extremely low. 

. . . It is a notable fact that the French 
critic attaches more importance to the exter- 
nal order and coherence of his system than to 
its flexibility or its completeness. The result 
is that his work often turns out to be inferior 
to that of English writers whose philosophi- 
cal equipment appears at first sight to be less 
impressive. For this reason it seems to me 
that men like Sainte-Beuve and Taine are 
in the last analysis inferior to the representa- 
tives of the great humanist tradition in 
England—to Coleridge and Arnold.” 


MAGAZINE for Feb- 

ruary seems to us as good a number as 
has yet been produced. War naturally rum- 
bles through it; the second instalment of Mr. 
S. E. W. Stokes’s ‘An Escape from Poland 
in War-Time,’ and Lieut.-Colonel F. E. 
Whitton’s ‘The French in Berlin ’—scenes 
of 1805. But most of it is devoted to life 
and adventure in far places; ‘ Easting 
Down’ by Shalimar; Mr. Lewis Lett’s ‘ Un- 
charted Waters’; Mrs. Dorothy Laird’s 
‘Home by The Horn’; Mr. H. Mortimer 
Batten’s ‘Let’s Feed Ourselves ’—the food 
being fish as by the fisherman caught and 
prepared for eating. ‘The Sword of Justice’ 
by Mr. Thomas H. Raddall, recounts an 
episode of 1785 in Nova Scotia. Lastly there 
is a delightful description by Mr. P. Dalzel 
Job of a Winter in the Arctic. The land, and 
sea and sky; the people, with their pleasant 
ways and their energy; the successful devices 
for warmth and comfort on board the Mary 
Fortune; a mingling of keenness and glow in 
atmosphere and in life, are conveyed in a way 
that will surely exhilarate the imaginative 
reader. 


[HE Annual Register in its ‘‘ Chronicle ”’ 

under Feb. 5, 1840, gives a description of 
Queen Victoria’s wedding-cake, prepared for 
the wedding-day, Feb. 10, and exhibited to 
“a select few... at the apartments of the 
confectionary in St. James’s Palace.’’ The 
cake weighed nearly 300-lb., was 3 yards in 
circumference, and about 14-ins. in thickness. 
A figure of Britannia was posed upon it in 
the act of blessing figures of the bride and 
bridegroom, who are represented attired in 
Roman costume, not quite 1-ft. in height, 
with a dog (for fidelity) at the prince’s feet 
and a pair of turtle doves (for conjugal 
felicity) at the queen’s. 


| 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE ARMS OF DUFFUS OF 
CLAVERHOUSE. 


PROCEEDINGS in Courts of Chivalry are 

not ordinarily reported like those of 
other Courts of Justice, but they should be, 
where matter of interest to heraldic proce- 
dure arises, and since the recent demise of 
Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, the 
pages of ‘N, and Q.’ would seem the most 
appropriate and useful locus for such, since 
its pages are consulted by those interested in 
such matters. Amongst applications desery- 
ing such report appears that of Dufius of 
Claverhouse (Petitioner), Court of the Lord 
Lyon, 1939, 

The Petitioner, James Duffus of Claver. 
house, in Angus, is the present owner of the 
historic lairdship which in the seventeenth 
century gave designation to ‘‘ Graham of 
Claver’s,’”? later raised to the peerage as 
Viscount of Dundee, James VII’s celebrated 
general. Under Scots Law he is, as feudal 
vassal infeft in the fief, entitled to assume the 
designation thereof, and if he regularly uses 
it, to have the resultant ‘‘title’’ (sic in 
Scottish legal terminology) treated as part of 
his ‘‘ ordinary name.”’ 

This principle of Scots Law was indeed no 
self-assertion on the part of Scottish lairds 
(though well-recognised), but was actually 
pleaded successfully on behalf of the Crown 
by the Lord Advocate in sundry cases regard- 
ing questions of effective nomenclature in the 
Acts of Attainder following the Jacobite ris- 
ings. E.g., in Lochiel’s case it was pleaded 
and decided for the Crown that a man 
attainted as ‘‘ Cameron of Lochiel’’ was 
effectually struck at even though not its 
owner, and that were he to be pardoned he 
would require to be pardoned by a name con- 
sisting of similar words. 

This preliminary explanation is perhaps 
requisite for average readers in premising the 
matter of destination of arms arising in t 
Laird of Claver’s-Duffus’ Petition, which 
may be of material importance to Scottish 
lairds in general, under current conditions; 
and the matter is perhaps of the more interest 
since he was represented by his son, Mr. J. 
C. Duffus, F.S.A., and not by any expert 
heraldic jurist. 
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In the Letters Patent granted by the Lord 
Lyon King-of-Arms on 31 Aug., 1939, the 
clause of destination and description of the 
arms is as follows: : 


KNOW ye, therefore, that We have Devised 
and Do by These Presents Assign, Ratify and 
Confirm unto the Petitioner and unto the heirs 
of his body and the husbands of female heirs 
(in the case of heirs portioners, the eldest 
taking always without division), bearing or 
assuming & thereafter constantly retaining 
the name or title of Duffus of Claverhouse as 
their principal name, irrespective of the owner- 
ship of the mansion or lands of Claverhouse, 
ad unto his other descendants with due differ- 
ence according to the Laws of Armsl, the same 
being first matriculated for them severally in 
the Public Register of All Arms and Bearings 
in Scotland, the following Ensigns Armorial, 
as depicted upon the margin hereof and matri- 
culated of even date with these presents in 
Our said Public Register of All Arms and 
Bearings in Scotland, Videlicet :—Gules, a fess 
Ermine between a scroll of parchment proper 
accompanied by two sprigs of jute in chief 
and a crown of myrtle in base Or, Above the 
shield is placed a helmet befitting his Degree 
with a mantling Gules doubled Argent & on a 
Wreath of his liveries is set for Crest, a sword 

r &a key Gules in saltire and in am 
over the same this Motto: suB spr; 
In Testimony Whereof &c.” 


The terms of this Patent embody a number 
of important provisions bearing upon heraldic 
succession, and such a form of destination 
may well, in certain contingencies, become the 
standard form of destination which would 
commend itself to Scottish County Families, 
either when seeking Letters Patent de novo or 
when the holder of an existing coat-of-arms 
with some other destination, or no specific 
one, seeks, in the course of a matriculation 
(and a variation of any existing destination 
is treated as a re-matriculation),2 to have the 
most serviceable limitation of his arms laid 
down for the future. 


1 This qualification “according to the Laws 
of Arms,”’ which appears in the third volume 
of Lyon Register and certain patents, notice- 
ably arises when the destination refers to some 
plural limitation—e.g., “ descendants,” but not 
where the destination is to what must be a 
series of single individuals such as “ heirs ” or 
“heirsmale” or “heirs of tailzie.” In later 

tents, where the ordinary destination is 

“descendants ” it is left to be tacitly under- 
stood. The real purpose of the words is, to 
preclude any idea that the arms will devolve 
undifferenced on all the parties within the 
imitation, as now occurs under an English 
grant of arms. 

2J. H. Stevenson, ‘ Heraldry in Scotland,’ 
pp. 67, 127. 


It will be noticed there is no provision 
seeking to ‘‘bind’’ the heirs to bear the 
name and title of ‘‘ Duffus of Claverhouse ’’— 
nor the arms. What the patent does is, to 
constitute the bearing or assumption of the 
‘* name or title,’’ a condition of succession to 
the plain arms of Duffus of Claverhouse, 
brought into existence by the patent. 

The Crown is entitled to attach a condition 
to the enjoyment of, or succession to, the in- 
corporeal nobiliary hereditament, and whilst 
none of the heirs called in ‘‘ bound’’ to do 
anything, no heir who would otherwise be 
entitled to the hereditament, can be re- 
invested therein unless he fulfils the condition 
attached to enjoyment thereof. It is also 
made clear that the ‘‘ name or title’’ may be 
used as such, and that, even if the lands them- 
selves had been parted with (a contingency in 
which, as above explained, the Lord Advocate 
had successfully maintained that the ‘‘ title ”’ 
derived from the Lochiel estate could con- 
tinue apart from the land ownership as an 
‘‘ ordinary name.’’) Such use as a name 
will, in this case, be the criterion of fulfil- 
ment of the condition attached to succession 
to the plain arms “ of that description.’”4 

The limitation of the Duffus of Claver- 
house Patent is, therefore, a perfectly-work- 
ing scheme for creating an inducement to the 
specified line of heirs to maintain the family 
and title even if the lands be lost. The 
** Armorial Family ’’ in this sense being the 
group within the limitation of the patent and 
bearing the name by which such gentle-group 
is nobilis, or known—as explained in an 


3 The Lord lLyon’s jurisdiction includes 
Officially Recognising Changes of Surname, for 
which a statutory charge is provided in the 
Lyon Court Act 1867, Sched. B., so there is no 
question about the competency of any “ heir” 
adopting the specified name, by whatever line, 
male or female, he or she came into the line 
of succession to the incorporeal hereditament. 
The equivalent of Royal Licence in England, 
the Scottish procedure goes further, since the 
King-of-Arms as the Crown’s “‘ Supreme Officer: 
of Honour ” — to use Nisbet’s term— recog- 
nises ” the person under the new name and so. 
records him or her. 


4 The existence, in Scots Law, of arms “ of 
that description,” i.e., of a territorial charac- 
ter, and recognised as the arms of a name con- 
sisting of such “ territorial titles” was recog- 
nised by the Court of Session in Moir cf 
Leckie’s case, (‘Morrison’s Dictionary of 


Decisions,’ 15538; in obedience to a testator’s 
direction, the heir has been ordained to apply. 
to Lyon for arms “of that description,” i.e.,. 
of the description “ Moir of Leckie.” 
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article at clxxvii. 164, 185 (2 and 9 Sept., 
1939. )5 

The ambit of that group, in this case, is 
the next point of interest, and in particular 
the limitation of the undifferenced coat of 
Duffus of Claverhouse as conferred on the 
patentee. 

The article above-mentioned explained that, 
arms being in the nature of a dignity, and at 
the same time of an incorporeal hereditament, 
have been in England regarded as analogous 
to the ancient Barony by Writ; and inci- 
dentally it alluded to the fact that in Scot- 


land, according to the late Mr. J. H. Steven- |. 


son, K.C. Marchmont Herald, 


The prevailing opinion, in which we share, 
is that the law of heraldic succession is analog- 
ous to if not identical with the common law 
which regulates succession in heritable rights. 
Like that law, it gives a limited preference to 
males, and prefers descendants to ascendants 
or collaterals. A son succeeds in preference to 
a daughter, but a man’s descendants of either 
sex and of any degree, succeed before his 
brothers.6 


Nisbet had taken the same view, observing 
that if the eldest son dies without children 
(not male issue) the second son then succeeds 
to the plain arms,’ and similar opinion to 
that of Rene and Stevenson, above-mentioned, 


5 Cf. Fox-Davies, ‘Complete Guide to Heraldry,’ 

19. This explains the inseparable association 
that has always obtained between “ Name and 
Arms” and the jurisdiction exercised by the 
Crown and its Kings-of-Arms over the Names 
of the nobiles; illustrated indeed, in the ter- 
minology of an official Certificate of Change of 
Name, viz. “is now Known and Publicly 
Recognised and Recorded ” in the Books of the 
Curia Militaris, in which alone the indiciae 
of Gentility are “of Record.” It illustrates 
the technical “ distinction” between the non- 
noble names with which medieval authorities 
did not bother, and the “ record ” kept of those 
of the noblesse, along with that of the arms, It 
illustrates the real ground underlying Lord 
President Inglis’s pronouncement: — ‘‘ From 
the first I have felt a great doubt whether the 
Court (of Session) has any proper jurisdiction 
in the matter” (Forlong, 1880, 7 Rettie, 910). 
He referred the petitioner to Lyon, to whom 
the matter rightly belongs as matter within 
the jurisdiction of the Curia Militaris. The 
Scottish and English Courts have therefore 
adopted a similar attitude regarding this 
branch of the Law of Arms. 

6 ‘Heraldry in Scotland,’ 336. He adds a 
qualification regarding the absence of sasine, 
and he then adverts to the succession of the 
Scottish Crown—as also does Innes of Learney 
in ‘ Tartans of the Clans and Families of Scot- 
land,’ p. 47. 


7 “System of Heraldry,’ 1742, ed. Vol. ii, p. 8. 


on the Law of Armorial Succession, occurs in 
the Herald and Genealogist, ii., p. 15, cited 
in ‘N. and Q.,’ clxxvii. 167. 

If the descent of the armorial hereditament 
is taken as being conform to the opinions of 
Stevenson and Seton, the question which for 
certain reasons might be mooted, is, whether 
the hereditament has a chief-messuage or not 
—important in the case of heirs-portioner 
arising—when heritage in Scotland becomes 
divisible, whilst any ‘‘ indivisible ” subject 
passes, failing special settlement, to the 
eldest heir-portioner. 

Sir George Mackenzie, as pointed out at 
clxxvii, 167, held the view that the eldest 
daughter and her issue inherit her father’s 
arms in consequence of her being heiress (and 
not in virtue of any settlement on her) and 
that view has been acted on by Lyon Court 
in a number of cases.8 

As also there pointed out, Mackenzie indi- 
cated? that he meant the heiress’s arms un- 
quartered. In England the principle of such 
succession is the partible abeyance of the 
Barony by Writ, terminable in the case of 
arms, by Royal Licence. In Scotland titles, 
dignities, superiorities, and other indivisible 
heritage, devolve in similar circumstances 
upon the eldest ‘‘ heir-portioner.’’!0 

For reasons into which we need not digress, 
it is just possible speculation has been 
broached of whether a theory of partibility! 


8 Smith-Cuninghame of Caprington, 13 May 
1829, where the husband of the eldest heir- 
portioner was allowed the arms; Lamont of 
Lamont, 1909, and Carnegy-Arbuthnot of Bal- 
namoon, 1898. See ‘Scots Heraldry,’ p. 108. 

9 § Works,’ ii, pp. 616, line 29, and 622, line 2. 

10 Stair’s ‘ Institutions of the Law of Scot- 
land,’ iii, 5-8 and iii, 5-11. 

ll Mackenzie had adverted to Gwillim’s Eng- 
lish view on this (‘ Works ii, p. 619, line 11) 
and to the fact that women in England lose 
their surnames on marriage, which is not the 
case in Scotland. He was evidently writing 
upon the general proposition, and not in rela- 
tion to Scotland wherein, consistently with our 
praecipuum, he had adverted to the right of 
the eldest daughter (ib. p. 616). He was 
accordingly criticised by Seton (‘Law and 
Practice of Heraldry in Scotland,’ 338) for sug- 
gesting that seniority infers no privilege; 
Seton pointing out that amongst the olden 
heirship-moveables was the seal of arms, 
which would have been “ indivisible,” (People 
normally had only one seal and its loss or theft 
was a serious matter in times when it acted 
as a signature), and would consequently fall to 
the eldest heir-portioner. So accordingly, 


maintains Seton, should the undifferenced arms 
(ibid. 339). 


themselves. 
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may not be envisaged in cases where the fee 
of the arms devolves upon heirs-portioners. 
If such a principle found its way into Scot- 
tish heraldry (and it is unlikely to be adjudi- 
cated on unless a competition between heirs- 
portioners is contested), its effect would be to 
introduce the hitherto unknown principle of 
Abeyance into the descent of a heritable sub- 
ject in Scotland, with the corollary that in 
armorial cases the determination of it would 
lie in Lyon’s discretion as Commissioner 
invested with the Sovereign’s armorial Pre- 
rogative. 12 

The right of the eldest heir-portioner, and 
her husband by the courtesy, was admitted 
inter alia in Smith-Cunynghame of Capring- 
ton, 13 May, 1829,14 the argument for the 
principle having been maintained by the well- 
known peerage lawyers, John Riddell and 
Mark Napier. 

The doubts, and resultant expense, which 
arose (although since, very rightly, criticised 
as historically unfounded), regarding the des- 
cent of the Earldom of Cromartie of 1845, 
when the 2nd Earl died leaving heirs- 
portioners, show, however, that Duffus was 
wise in having this point also clearly defined 
(‘Complete Peerage,’ iii. 548), but in con- 
sidering the rights of heraldic heirs- 
portioners in the armorial fee, one must bear 
in mind the ‘‘privilege’’ enjoyed by daughters 
generally, and consequently by _heirs- 
portioners as well, of using for life, their 
father’s arms undifferenced,}5 on which 
Stevenson observes : 


To carry the paternal coat without a differ- 
ence ig a privilege, and cannot be turned into 
a disability in any case in which it may be 
heraldically convenient to a coheiress or to 
daughterl6 to bear her arms 

a difference.17 


1 Macdonell, 4 Shaw, 374 per Lord Robertson. 

13 There have been other cases—both before 
and since. 

W Lyon Reg. iii, 71. Sixteen years prior to 
the ge about the supporters reported in 
11 Dunlop 1139. 

5 or their mother’s arms if she was the 
oo. vide G. Legh, ‘ Accidents of Armory,’ 
‘ol. 98. 


_ 16 Note the distinction, marriage or not is 
immaterial in the case of an heiress. 
‘Heraldry in Scotland,’ 281, f.n.; also 
Innes of Learney, ‘Scots Heraldry,’ 84, n.4, 
though the writer of that work adopts a cau- 
tious view in his chapter on succession to arms, 
an attitude favourable to the view of Seton and 
tevenson, which indeed is indicated, and em- 
phasized by his view of descent through an 


The competency, and, indeed, in certain 
contingencies, the legal necessity for a junior 
heir-portioner taking differenced arms, is evi- 
dent once her right to transmit the arms 
unquartered is perceived, and whilst there 
are several instances of such junior heir- 
portioner receiving a differenced coat, the case 
of Jabez Mackenzie (paternally Clark), 1806. 
is an instance of the second heir-portioner 
transmitting a coat differenced in the ordin- 
ary way by a “ maternal’’ mark of differ- 
ence, viz. a (Gordon) boar’s head taken from 
the family arms of the mother of the 
heiresses. 

Such differencing is clearly a statutory re- 
quisite whenever the arms pass into the gen- 
eration of the sons of the heirs-portioners, 
since these sons are not entitled to the ‘‘ privi- 
lege’’!9 (as Stevenson terms it) that daughters 
enjoy of using the arms undifferenced during 
their lives. Whilst, therefore, heraldic prac- 
tice and the analogy of Scottish dignities and 
heritage, indicate that such undifferenced 
arms are praecipuum (whenever the ‘‘ fee’’ 
is divided,20 as it assuredly is whenever the 
succession passes beyond the generation of the 
heirs-portioners enjoying ‘‘ daughter-privi- 
lege ’’), Duffus of Claverhouse has been care- 
ful to make certain regarding such eventual- 
ity by the specific limitation of the plain 
arms to the eldest heir-portioner, pi has 


heiress by a non-armigerous husband at p. 107. 
His exposition of the theory of quartering at 
elxxvii, 164, 185 seems to dispose of the only out- 
standing points requiring to be dealt with for 
rounding off Seton and Stevenson’s doctrine, 
whilst he has now also shown that Fox-Davies, 
unwittingly, subscribed himself by implication 
of his own observations, to the Seton and 
Stevenson enunciation of the Law. 


18 Lyon Reg. ii, 6. The terminol 
a “ matriculation,” referring as it 
difference.” 


19 This “ daughter-privilege” as one might 
term it, is really an armorial liferent (analo- 
gous to a daughter’s annuity out of a family 
estate, or the “ Honourable ” of a peer’s daugh- 
ters) and arises ipso facto from being the daugh- 
ter of an armiger. It is quite distinct from the 
transmissible rights in the fee of the arms 
which an heiress or heirs-portioners inherit. 


20 And, no doubt, as will now appear, it is 
really “divided” whenever a junior _heir- 
portioner matriculates in that character and 
thereby secures a definite share of the “ armor- 
ial estate” whereof the “chief messuage” is 
clearly indivisible. It is apposite to recollect 
that a bastard daughter gets a “ differenced ” 
version of her father’s arms, and that in Scot- 
land bastards record by matriculation, 
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likewise introduced a specific provision of her 
husband’s right of ‘‘ courtesy.’’21 


HERALDICA. 
(To be concluded.) 


AN XVIII-CENTURY BRISTOL 
RENTAL. 


A RENTALL of the Lands and Tenements 
belonging to the parish Church of Christ 
Church in the City of Bristol for the year 


1725. 

Broad Street. 
Mary Bayly clear 
John Hipsly clear 10 
Richard Payne 00 
Thos. Saunders Exec. clear 
Moors Daughter payable by 

Wid. Webb 


Wine Street. 

Widow Wickiearr clear 
Wm. Corsleys Exec. clear 
The same late Thomas now 

Bunstead 
Alice Sloper 
Widow Dusfield clear 
Lady Clutterbucks Exec. 
Matthew Worgan clear 


Tower Street. 

Richard Trivett clear 
Revd. Mr. Bryan clear 
Widow Chapman 
Dr Chapman 
Robert Wilcox clear. 
John Weavers Exec. 
Sarah Crockford clear 
Widow Franklin clear 
Widow Cockaine clear 
Henry Combs clear 
Widow Dayes Exec. clear, 

now Mr. Hum. Smith 
Widow Addison clear 
Henry Baber clear 


Pithay & Ducklane. 
Widow Higgins for two 


S 


SSRRR BS 
S883ss $s 
sss ssssssssss 88888 88 8 8888 


888 


Ree 


rg 09 00 00 
William Okey clear 08 06 00 
Butler clear 05 00 00 
James Craddock 00 05 00 
The same for a Shop at Fair 

clear 10 00 


21 Adverted to clxxvii. 185, and ‘Scots 
Heraldry,’ 107, where it was pointed out this 
courtesy had also been envisaged by the Lord 
Advocate. 


Thos. Badger clear 04 00 00 

Widow Higgins 04 04 00 

Deborah Puky for the House ' 

late Danll Childs & for 

Childs Shop at Fair and 

one of late Jacksons Shops 

at Fair and for the Shop /15 00 00 

late Wm Balwells and for 

the Cellar late Thos. Han- 

naway and for the house 

late Stantons clear 

Widow Clark 00 10 00 
Old Market. 

Andrew Fitzherbert 01 12 00 

Pittles Exec. clear 04 00 00 

Cecill late Vaughan 00 01 08 
Lewins Mead. 

John Scott 02 00 
Stipe Street. 

Widow Pearson 01 00 00 
James Yarret clear 01 00 © 
Small Street. 

Mrs Jocham late Richd. 
Hasell 04 00 00 
Corn Street. 
James Baskerville clear 03 00 00 
Baldwin Street. 
Widow Day clear 03 00 00 
George Brayne 02 06 08 
Widow Hurne 00 10 W 
Robert Vickries 01 13 4 
St, Nicholas Street. 
Widow Paul in hand 
Temple Street & Horsfair 
Widow Cox clear 02 00 
Samuel Trivet clear 00 10 0 
Widow Stephens clear 01 10 W 
John Revell clear 02 00 00 
Thos. Whittock 02 00 0 
Atkins House now Balwell 
from Sept. 1725 02 «#17 «06 
Marsh Street. 
Thos. Giles 02 00 0 
Bedminster. 
John Sampson Esqr 01 06 0 
Chamberlaine. 
For Bread due 25 March 
earl 18 


Aldn. Gibbs House 

Aldn. Kitchen & Aldn. 
Harringtons gift 

Mr Gleeds Gift 

Boucher and Langtons Gift 


S88 
sss ss 
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THE ‘‘ MILLER’S DAUGHTER ”’ 


With apologies to Tennyson ! 
(Ref, Bergk: Teub. 1907, p. 551.) 
Tavtddov ror’ : 
I. 

On shores Augean Niobe 

To pillar’d Stone was turn’d, 
Pandion’s daughter, Procne 

In Swallow’s plumage mourn’d ; 
I, Sweetheart, would thy Mirror be, 
For thee to gaze, and gaze, on me! 


IT. 
And I would be a Mantle 
For thee, dear Love, to wear, to wear, 
And I would be Sweet Water 
To lave thy skin so fair; 
And I would odorous Perfume be 
To breathe in fragrance over thee! 


III. 
And I would be a Girdle 
To clasp thy dainty, dainty waist, 
And I would be the Necklace 
Upon thy ripening breast ; 
Yea, I would be thy Shoe so small, 
If on me that light foot might fall! 


Nore.—Although so good a judge as Chur- 
ton Collins favoured Ronsard as the inspirer 
of this well-known Tennysonian lyric (C. 
Collins, ‘ Illustrations of Tennyson,’ 39), it 
may perhaps be pointed out that Tennyson 
certainly had no special interest either in the 
French themselves, or in the early French 
poetry. And even Collins himself elsewhere 
(loc. cit. 34) mentions as one of the three main 
influences in Tennyson’s earlier verse, that of 
the lyric poetry of ancient Greece. I have 
therefore ventured, as a further experiment, 
to recast the ‘‘ content’’ of this Greek poem 
in the Tennysonian mould, so that they who 
are familiar with ‘The Miller’s Daughter’ 
in their Tennyson may judge for themselves 
between the two alternatives. 

W. W. S. 


CROBES AS CENTENARIANS. — 
“The good die first,’? says Wordsworth, 


And they whose hearts are dry as summer 


us 
Burn to the socket. 


The malevolent little creatures known as 
microbes survived, I knew, in circumstances 


. dry enough. But I was astonished at a detail 


iven in the last yearly Report of the London 
1 of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 


Two professors examined a tin of roasted veal 
gg: wee about 1824 and taken by Parry on 
is third and fourth voyages to the Arctic. 
fa contents proved to be in perfect condition 
an 
bacterial examination showed that a few 
specially heat-resistant organisms were still 
alive. This is the first time ‘that bacterial 
survival for over a hundred years has been 
demonstrated. 
They are hardly centenarians that we can 
view with complacency. 


DEFOE ALLUSION IN ‘ GULLIVER’S 

TRAVELS.’—The intense dislike which 
Swift professed for his great rival led him to 
avoid any mention of Defoe’s name, either 
in his published writings or in his corre- 
spondence. As a party writer Swift could 
not altogether ignore the opposition of the 
ablest journalist of the day. Even when 
Defoe was for a time his unwelcome ally 
under Harley, the “ irony of convention and 
circumstance sent the abler man up the back 
stairs to consult in the dark, while the parson 
sat before the family fire.”’! But when Swift 
was constrained to single Defoe out from the 
throng, he never called him anything much 
better than ‘“‘ the fellow that was pilloried I 
have forgot his name.’’2 

Nor does the fact that no book of Defoe’s 
was preserved in Swift’s library imply that 
Swift was unacquainted with Defoe’s writ- 
ings. His closest friends might admit 
privately, as Pope did, that ‘‘ The first part 
of Robinson Crusoe is very good . . . There 
is something good in all he has written.’’5 
Swift paid his own respects to Defoe very dif- 
ferently. 

It is commonly said that the style of ‘ Gul- 
liver’s Travels’ is patterned after that of 
Dampier’s ‘ Voyages.’ But the first para- 
graph, with its minute factual details, and 
with its explicit statement that Gulliver was 
(like Crusoe) the third son of the family, is 
transparently a burlesque of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.’ In the very next paragraph Swift 
adds a direct hit at Defoe in person. 

It will be recalled that Defoe had married 
an heiress named Mary Tuffley, and had run 
through her very considerable dowry of 
£3,700; that he had been confined for more 


1W. T. Laprade, ‘Public Opinion and 
Politics in Eighteenth Century England’ (New 
York, 1936), p. 90. 
Pe Letter Concerning the 

est. 

3 Spence’s Anecdotes’ (Singer ed.), pp. 258-59. 


Sacramental 
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| 
than five months in Newgate Prison ; and that 


‘his former trade as a hose factor had given 
rise to the familiar slur whereby his dignified 
name, ‘‘ Daniel De Foe, Gent.,’’ became for 
his enemies ‘‘ Daniel De Foe, Hosier.’’4 Swift 
belittles the bride’s dowry and brings up the 
other points when Gulliver tells the reader : 

... I married Mrs. Mary Burton, second 
daughter of Mr. Edmund Burton, hosier, in 
Newgate-street, with whom I received four 
hundred pounds for a portion.5 

Joun Rosert Moore. 

Indiana University, 

Bloomington, Indiana, U.S.A. 


REWARD FOR RUNAWAYS (See clxiv. 
110, 177, 213; s.v. ‘Runaway Appren- 
tices ’).—Two bound-servant notices I have 
found in Minerva (Raleigh, N.C.) may shed 
further light on contumelious or trivial re- 
wards offered for runaways. The first is dated 
Jan. 12, 1807, and offers ‘‘ Ten Cents 
Reward ’’ for Joseph Shelton, a white boy. 
The notice says further that he ‘‘ was bound 
to me about five years ago by the county 
court of Stokes.’? The second is dated March 
28, 1808, and advertises for ‘‘ an apprentice 
in the Hatting business named Joseph 
Murphy.’”’ Six cents reward is offered. It 
states further that he had two years more to 
serve and that 

all persons are forwarned at their peril not 
to harbor said runaway, as I am determined 
to put the law in force against such as do so. 
Any .?—r7 bringing him to me at Jones- 
borough, or secure him in any jail so that 
I can get him, shall receive the above reward, 
but no charges paid. 

My conjecture is that the law at that time 
prescribed the offering of some reward (like 
the dollar legacy in a will), but that large 
offers would tend to make enticing bound- 
servants from their masters too profitable for 
the social good, as it was then seen. 

Lately I have seen a notice from a neigh- 
bouring county warning against ‘‘ employing 
or harboring ’’ a certain coloured man. This 
notice appeared in 1939! I do not say it is 
a common practice, but only that such notices 
are still used to force Negroes to fulfil their 
labour and tenant contracts. I shall give de- 
tails of this case in my next communication. 


E. E. Ericson. 


_ 4 E.g., see another burlesque of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ Charles Gildon’s farrago entitled 
‘The Life and Strange Surprizing Adventures 
of Mr. D...De F . . . of London, Hosier, ...’ 

5 ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ (Works, Temple Scott 
ed. viii. 18). 


Readers’ Queries. 


AR-TIME PRAYERS: ‘ ASSWAGE.” 

—A form of prayer was issued for ug 

“in all churches and chapels in the Ppp. 

vinces of Canterbury and York ” on the first 

Sunday in October, 1939. Many of these 

prayers are still used. One contains the fol- 
lowing rather curious sentence : 


Make all bold through death or life to put 
their trust in thee, who art the only giver of 
victory, and canst save by many or by few 
[the italics are mine]. . . 


Is not this meaning somewhat obscure? 
I notice ‘‘ asswage their malice ’’ in another 
prayer. At a first glance I took this to hk 
a misprint, ‘‘ assuage ’’ being so much more 
familiar. Johnson’s Dictionary, 1765, only 
gives the latter spelling, and Cruden’s 
Concordance, 1856, only the former. The 
earliest Bible in my possession, printed in 
1594, has ‘‘ asswage.’”” What is the history 
of the two forms? 
P. D. M. 


INLAND’S ENGLISH EVANGELIST.— 

Telegraphing on 19 Jan., the feast of 

St. Knut (obit. 1086), the Archbishop of Fin. 

land, to the sound of the bombs of the bar- 
barians, pleaded : 


It is the fervent hope of Christian people of 
Finland that British nation will help us to 
preserve our Western civilization and our 
Christian faith, once brought to Finland by 
the English missionary, Bishop Henry. 


St. Erik, King of Sweden from 1155 to 1160, 


is credited with having converted the Finns to 
Christianity in 1157, i.e., during the ponti- 
ficate of the English Pope, Adrian IV 
(regnavit 1154-9). Did St. Erik enlist the 
services of Bishop Henry, and what is known 
of this active English prelate? Is Bishop 
Henry acclaimed as the apostle of Finland 
as that other Englishman, St. Boniface (his 
bones at Fulda), is acclaimed as the apostle 
of Germany ? 
Freperic Connett WHITE. 


ORD HAW HAW.—The broadcasts of his 
Lordship probably enjoy but an ethereal 
fame. A little time ago, however, he trans- 
mitted a lecture in which he proved—to his 
own satisfaction—from advertisements of 


patent medicines, in English newspapers, . 


that the British nation was suffering from 
jitters. This lecture was so humorous that I 
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hope it may have been recorded in some per- 
manent form and, if so, I shall be glad to 
know where I can find it. 


VIOLENT DEATH.—Johnson somewhere 
asseverates that a violent death is pain- 
less. On what grounds, in the eighteenth 
century, might such an opinion have been 
formed ? What would be the general medical 
opinion on such a subject now-a-days and 
what the evidence for it? 
PEREGRINUS. 


ARRIAGE OF RELIGIOUS AFTER 
THE DISSOLUTION OF THE MON- 
ASTERIES.—Is there any record of mar- 
tiage having been contracted by either monks 
or nuns after they were ejected from the 
monasteries at the time of the Dissolution ? 


H. S. B. 


UESTIONS ON THE USES OF FUR.— 

1, Is fur of any kind mentioned anywhere 

in classical literature as attached to any gar- 
ment by way of trimming? 

2. In the case of coats or cloaks doubled 
with fur, which were first in use, those with 
the fur outside, or those with the fur inside ? 
When and where is such doubling first heard 
of? 

3. When did the fashion first arise of wear- 
ing fur in ties—large or small—which has now 
for many years been usual among women? 
Has there ever, in any people, been a fashion 
at all similar among men? 

4. Who first discovered that the skins of 
moles could be used for garments? 

5. Who first brought the skins of seals into 
use for human wear ? 

6. Were furs in the Middle Ages ever dyed ? 


We 


NOW FOLK-LORE.—Writing in a London 
which looks strangely unfamiliar under 
athicker coating of snow than it has received 
for decades, it occurs to me to ask where one 
could see the best collection of the folk-lore 
of snow. 
MISONIPHA. 


}EMORABLE LINES.—I have seen it sug- 

gested somewhere that one evidence of a 
poet’s true greatness is the frequency in his 
work of lines which become part of the cur- 
tent language of his people: the ‘‘ jewels five- 
words-long.”” Am I right in thinking that 
hardly any of our present-day poets can stand 


this test? Are there any lines written after 
say 1910, which can be quoted as the above 
scrap of Tennyson can be quoted ? 


B. C. H. 


OPER’S COPE ROAD, BECKENHAM.— 
A friend who lives in this road wonders 
what its name means. Was there once here 
a place of business for marketers in general, 
or for horse-dealers? The name may have 
been preserved when such a building was taken 
down, or another substituted, recalling in the 
English way the old association. 


ARRIAGE OF OFFSPRING NOT 

RELATED BY AFFINITY.—There is 

no impediment to the marriage of the son (or 

daughter) of a man by his first wife with 

the daughter (or son) of a second wife by 

a first husband. Could anyone tell me of 
any instances of such a marriage ? 

L. L. 


PANISH - ENGLISH DICTIONARY : 

LATIN AMERICA.—Could anyone tell 

me which is the most complete and up-to-date 
Spanish-English Dictionary ? 

I should also be glad if some Spanish 
scholar among your readers would tell me 
how far, and in what particulars, the 
Spanish of Latin America differs from the 
Spanish of Spain. So far as my own—not 
very extensive—reading goes, the two seem 
much more nearly identical than English and 
American. 


S. E. Y. 


RLIZABETH AND ISABEL. — Were these 

forms in mediaeval days interchangeable ? 
When and where did Isabel first appear? In 
a Spanish-English dictionary I have Isabel is 
given simply as the Spanish equivalent for 
Elizabeth. Is there no Spanish form nearer 
the original? Is Elisabeth in French a re- 
introduction, after a general adoption of 
Isabelle ? 


8. E. Y. 


HRASE: ‘THE BOOT IS ON THE 
OTHER LEG.’’—What is the origin of 
this phrase? Dr. Brewer in his ‘ Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable,’ p. 162 (s.v. Boot), 
merely says, ‘‘ The case is altered; you and 
I have changed places, and whereas before I 
appeared to be in the wrong, you are now 
shown to be.’’ 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 
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“PRE MERRIEST UNDONE MAN IN 
BUROPE.”’—Who is meant by this 
expression? It will be someone so described 
ante 1832. 
Stuart ATKINS. 
Hanover, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


THE AEOLIAN HARP.—In the romantic 
days of the nineteenth century the 
Aeolian harp fairly often found mention in 
books—perhaps in poetry mostly. I should 
be glad of any information about it. For 
how long might such instrument be expected 
to last? Could anyone tell where one is to 
be found now-a-days? Perhaps to modern 
ears and nerves the sounding of the strings 
under the play of the wind is rather worry- 
ing than pleasing. 
M. U. H. R. 


EATHERS AT COURT.—Could anyone 
tell me when it became the custom for 
ladies going to the drawing-room of Victoria’s 
days or to the Courts of our own time to 
wear a head-dress of feathers? Is this a 
purely English fashion? Has there been 
much change in the way of arranging the 
head-dress since its introduction ? 


J. E. H.R. 


HE OWL AS A FOOL.—The recent corre- 
spondence about the owl in the desert 
brings to mind the function of this bird as 
the symbol of wisdom, and then a colloquial 
use of it as a type of folly or stupidity. How 
did this latter arise? Is it old or modern? 
It is not noted in Apperson’s ‘ English Pro- 
verbs and Proverbial Phrases.’ The kind of 
folly that is ‘‘ being an owl”’ is mostly of the 
blundering order, and I suppose has refer- 
ence to the behaviour of the owl in daylight. 


C. E, H. 


OFFEE IN ITALY. — During the last 
twelve months the Press has stated from 
time. to time that coffee is almost unobtain- 
able in Italy. Why is this and what substi- 
tutes have been provided ? 

In this connection it must be borne in mind 
that very little tea is drunk in Italy; the 
majority of Italians neither possessing tea- 
pots nor knowing how to make tea. 


H. V. Bortey. 


ALSTEAD, ESSEX.—I understand that 
until recently the boundary of the urban 
= of Halstead formed a circle. I should 
ike to know how this came about, the radius 


of the circle and central point. Why was the 


circular boundary abolished ? 
H. V. Bortey.. 


OHN HAILEY.—Can anyone give me any 
information about a John Hailey who 
was admitted to the freedom of the Barber 
Surgeons’ Company by servitude on 2 Mar., 
1590; and also of another John Hailey who 
was admitted by servitude on 16 April, 1648, 


E. M. H. 


(jEORGE HAILEY. — George Hailey or 

Hely was living at Arlesey, Beds, in 
1704, and died there in 1712. His wife's 
name was Elizabeth and he had a son named 
George and a daughter named Arabella who 
had married Wright. His children 
were not born at Arlesey. Can anyone tell 
me where he lived before he went to 
Arlesey ? 

E. M, H. 


HACKERAY’S DRAWINGS. — In what 
collections, whether here or in America, 
are any of Thackeray’s original drawings to 
be found—illustrations of his novels or other 
pieces ? 
R. 


COTCH SONG: STANZA WANTED. — The 
following old ballad used to be sung to 
me by my Scottish nurse in the ’seventies, 
There is a verse I do not remember. T should 
rn grateful if one of your readers could supply 
it. 


“ Dickey set out for Wisdom Hall 
On Mistress Ann to make a call. 
Gallops away, gallops away, 

Gallops away for aye for aye. 


Dickey put on his Sunday clothes, 

Scarlet waistcoat and red hose. 
Gallops away, etc. 

Dickey has mounted his dappled grey 

Smacked his whip and galloped away. 
Gallops away, etc. 

Dickey arrived at Wisdom Hall, 

He gave a loud rap and he gave a loud call. 
Gallops away, etc. 

[Here should be a_ verse, showing how 

Mistress Ann is found in the kitchen.] 

‘It’s I’ve got no one to cure my hams, 

Make my jellies and make my jams.’ 
Gallops away, etc. 

‘ Now, Mistress Ann, will you come with me, 

My house to keep and my wife to be?’ 
Gallops away, etc. 

Now, Mistress Ann, havin 

And loving Dickey said, ‘ Yes, I 

Minicent Moore: 
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| Replies. 


THE ‘‘ BARISAL GUNS.” 
(clxxviii. 10, 47.) 
[! may be of interest if I describe my per- 


sonal experience of this phenomenon 
while on a shooting expedition in the delta 
of the Ganges, otherwise known as the Sundar- 
bans, during a period of ten weeks in Febru- 
ary, March and April, 1902. Of the several 
occasions on which I heard these mysterious 
reports, the first I recollect particularly 
clearly. My two country boats, which I had 
chartered on the Hoogli, and which I made 
my headquarters throughout the expedition, 
were tied up for the night in the Raimangal 
River about 20 miles south-east of Port Can- 
ning, that deserted city of John Company 
days. I had finished my evening meal and 
was enjoying a smoke on the little half-deck 
of my boat between 8 and 9 p.m., when I was 
much surprised to hear a _ report which 
sounded like a nine-pounder gun fired about 
a mile away, and which reminded me forcibly 
of the 9 o’clock gun of cantonments. I had 
with me in the boat three natives whom I 
had a short time previously taken on as 
shikaries in the village of Ishripur, situated 
in those days on the outskirts of the jungle, 
and where I had proceeded on the advice of 
that old Calcutta sportsman, Colonel Meade. 
I naturally expected that these natives, who 
had spent all their lives in the jungle, would 
have some explanation to offer for this sound, 
but in answer to my enquiries all I could get 
out of them was that such noises were often 
heard in the Sundarbans, but that no one 
knew what caused them. About half-an-hour 
later I heard another similar report, though 
this time it seemed at a greater distance. 
Subsequently in the course of my wanderings, 
chiefly to the south and east of that spot, 
I heard the same kind of reports of varying 
intensity on a number of occasions, and as far 
as I remember, always in the evening or early 
part of the night, but I never met with a 
native of those jungles who was prepared to 
express an opinion on their origin. Person- 
ally, I have always been completely puzzled 
on the subject, the more so as it seems to 
me most improbable that any human agency 
could be responsible, having regard to the 
fact that no native would ever dare to enter 
those jungles after dark, infested as they were 
with tiger, and that there was certainly no 


other white man anywhere in the neighbour- 
hood during my stay in those parts. Added 
to which, the reports were not those of a rifle 
or sporting gun, but, as I have said, like 
that of a small cannon. 

Various theories regarding these sounds 
have been propounded from time to time by 
scientists and others, notably by Baring 
Gould in his book on Enigmas, but no satis- 
factory solution of this problem has, as far 
as I am aware, ever been adduced. The most 
common explanation is that the reports are 
caused by the collapse of the river bank 
through being undermined by the current. 
This to my mind is a ridiculous theory. Sev- 
eral times I have been close at hand when a 
section of the river bank, never more than 
about 10ft. high in those parts, has fallen 
into the stream, and the resultant noise was 
never more than a moderate splash. Further- 
more, the mouths of the Ganges and Brahma- 
pootra are by no means the only rivers whose 
banks collapse in the manner described, and 
if this theory were correct there would appear 
to be no reason why such reports should not 
be heard in many other places. Another 
theory which I have seen expressed is that the 
sounds are due to some electric disturbance. 
On the feasibility of such an explanation I 
am not sufficiently expert to express an 
opinion, but what I heard certainly bore no 
resemblance to thunder, and if the assump- 
tion were correct one would naturally expect 
such reports to be also common in many other 
parts of the world. The fish theory, I must 
confess, is quite new to me, but in that case 
it would seem highly improbable that a 
species of fish, capable of making such a loud 
report, would have remained up to now 
unknown to naturalists, nor is it likely that 
it would have continued to be confined to the 
mouths of the Ganges and Brahmapootra. I 
think most people will agree that, in the 
absence of any more practical explanation 
than those put forward up to the present, 
we must continue to regard the ‘‘ Guns of 
Barisal ’’ as one of the unsolved enigmas of 
this world. 

H. E. Rupxry. 


MOTHERING FOR INCURABLE 
DISEASES (clxxviii. 29).—I notice at 
the reference that O. N. H. asks for authentic 
instances of persons suffocated when suffering 
from hydrophobia. My own great-aunt was 
so treated in the year 1805. 
She was Maria Caroline Manners, wife of 
Colonel James Duff, afterwards 4th Lord 
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Fife. He survived his wife for over fifty 
years, dying in 1857. My father, his nephew, 
of course knew him well, and we all knew the 
story of how Mrs. Duff was smothered with 

illows. There is a well-known engraving of 
er as Mrs. Duff dancing on the world by 
Agar after Bartolozzi. A contemporary 
account is given by Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe in his Diary: 


Letter of Charles Kirkpatrick 
January 1806 Cheltenham, 
Our fine gentlemen and finer ladies of C. 
received a Bonai shock lately in the death of 
Mrs, D. who was sister to the Duchess of S. 
wife of Lord F.’s heir and one of the most 
ohana signs in the zodiac of Edinburgh. 
he could laugh without being diverted, eat 
and drink without being L. or H. and live 
without sleep, yet a slight scratch on the top 
of the nose from the tooth of a lap dog subdued 
this heroine and she hath left “a name at 
which the world” etc. Eight months ago a 
mad cur bit three of Col. D’s canine friends 
and his wife’s lap dog. The husband’s friends 
were quickly hanged, but Pompey poor dear 
had too sweet a disposition to be hanged and 
was suffered to recline himself on his mis- 
tresses lap, till he took it into his head to start 
up and bite her nose. The wound was slight 
and though P. suffered death for his crime, 
no more thought of till a few days previous 
to the lady’s decease, when being however not 
exactly mad, she exhibited many symptoms of 
hydrophobia and expired in those shocking 
spasms incident to it. Immediately all Edin- 
burgh was in an uproar—no nose was so much 
talked of since the days of Tristrams Don 
Diego and a report prevailed that the ladies 
were all resolved to sacrifice their lap dogs to 
the manes of Mrs. D. or in other words to their 
own safety. Not a grain.of rouge was left on 
a single cheek in Edinburgh with weeping, 
nor one female tongue ceased talking of the 
catastrophe for a week. ‘‘ Oh she was a sweet 
creature. She had bought a whole cargo cf 
silk stockings the day before she fell ill and 
expected new liveries for the footmen every 
moment. Indeed she had not one fault upon 
the face of the earth. She was to have been 
at a 1 the very night she died.” (Note: 
Mrs. Duff’s death certainly caused a great 
sensation, all the more as it was affirmed cur- 
rently that the treatment resorted to was the 
same as that applied to Mr. Blackmore’s 
Parsons Chowne.) 


Sharpe— 


Henrietta TAYLer. 


THE BUSTARD (clxxviii. 44). — In his 
‘ Poly-Olbion ’ Michael Drayton has most 
British birds, among them the bustard. In 
Song xxv. 331-356, the Isle of Lindsey com- 
ares her own game-fowl with those of Hol- 
and (Lincs.), which 


Shee in her foggy Fennes, so moorishly doth 
feed, 


oft forbids the Patient them for 
ood, 

But mine more ayrie are, and make fine 

spirits and blood. . . 

She then describes her own _ birds—the 
Plover, ‘‘ gray, and greene,”’ the Quail, Rail, 
Peewit, Godwit, Stint, Knot, Dotterel, 
Shoveller, and 

The big-boan’d Bustard then, whose hody 

beares that size, 


That he against the wind must runne, e’re 
he can rise. 


B. H. Newopzieate. 


In reply to R. R., the Great Bustard used 
to be a resident British bird in bygone times, 
and seems to be first referred to in the ‘ His. 
tory of Scotland’ (Hector Boethius, 1526), 
under the name of (ustard, as breeding in 
Berwickshire, being about the size of a swan, 
with different coloured feathers, and flesh 
little different in taste from the partridge. 

Sir Thomas Browne, physician and natural. 
ist (1605-1682) knew the bustard in Norfolk 
many years and accounted it a dainty dish. 

William Richards, in ‘ History of Lynn, 
Marshland, Wisbeach and the Fens’ (1812), 
wrote that ‘‘ those who have eaten it, speak 
much in its praise.”’ 

The records of the Inner Temple Banquet, 
October, 1555, show that bustards, cranes and 
swans cost 10s. each, pheasants 4s. each, and 
snipe 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

In 1808 a Yorkshire gamekeeper got eleven 
bustards with one shot, from behind a 
stalking-horse, 

They had been plentiful on Salisbury Plain, 
and one of the best articles about them is in 
the ‘ Ornithological Dictionary’ (1802), by 
George Montagu, the famous Wiltshire 
naturalist. 

Constant shooting of birds to eat, the tak- 
ing of eggs and destruction of nests in weed- 
ing of cornfields, greatly reduced the number 
of birds. 

By an Act of Henry VIII, in 1534, taking 
their eggs was punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. 

The Game Act, 1831, imposed a penalty of 
£1 and costs for shooting bustards between 
1 March and 1 Sept., and also prohibited the 
taking of eggs, but by 1830 the birds had 
vanished from the Yorkshire Wolds and in 
1838 the last native birds in Norfolk were 
shot. 

Since that date the bustard has become a 
very rare visitant to this country and several 
efforts made to re-introduce it have failed. 

The late Lord Lilford, keen sportsman and 
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naturalist, in his diaries, recorded shooting- 
trips in Southern ey and in addressing 
the Northamptonshire Field Club in 1894, 
said : 

in, the Great Bustard is still very 
mg and is not much molested by the 
natives, who do not esteem its flesh highly; yet 
a young Bustard is, in my opinion, excellent for 
the table, and even the old males, which not 
infrequently weigh 30 lb can be made into first- 
rate soup. 

Various old cookery books, 1740 to 1820, 
though giving instructions for preparing 
uncommon sorts of game and wild fowl, do 
not name bustards. 

G. M. 


SCAPA” (clxxvii. 405; clxxviii. 67). 

—This, more commonly spelt ‘‘ scarper,”’ 
is a favourite word among variety artistes, 
show-folk, grafters, and similar Bohemians. 
To ‘‘ scarper the letty ’”’ is to leave theatrical 
lodgings without settling the bill. A good 
history of the word is given in Mr. Eric Part- 
ridge’s recent ‘ Dictionary of Slang.’ He de- 
fines it as a cant term meaning to run away, 
decamp from; of lingua franca derivation 
from an Italian source, scappdr'e. From the 
eighteenth century to the mid-nineteenth, it 
was in use among actors; in the nineteenth 
and twentieth among costers and showmen. It 
came into low Cockney use, he says, about 
1905. From about 1900 it has been used in 
the theatrical profession to signify the aban- 
doning of a part, or a company, without giv- 
ing notice. 

As scappare is a colloquialised form of the 
more literary scampare, and as the Oxford 
Dictionaries suggest scampare as the source of 
the English ‘‘ scamper,’’ the last word may, 
as the querist seems to hint, have the same 
origin. But a ‘‘scamp”’ was at first a 
robber, and (speaking speculatively) it may 
be the Northern dialect ‘‘ kemp,’’ a fighting- 
man, a ‘tough,’ with the prosthetic s. 
“Kemp” is found also in dialect as a verb, 
to “camp,” and in compounds such as 
“eamp-ball,’’ ‘‘ camping-field.”’ 


W. W. 


(HRISTIAN NAME MAUDE: SPELL- 

INGS (clxxviii. 30).—English variants 
are given, as surnames, in Prof. Weekley’s 
‘Romance of Names ’ and in his ‘ Surnames.’ 
In the Isle of Man a masculine forename is 
found as Mold, Molde, Mould, and Mauld, 
from 1422 onward, and was common as Mold 
down to the seventeenth century, chiefly in 
the Northern parishes. It is now quite obso- 


lete. So far as I have seen, it was only once 
attributed to a woman, and that was probably 
due to a mistake; nor was Maud in use as a 
Manx name during that period. I do not 
think there is any connection between the 
English feminine name and the Manx mascu- 
line one, unless the latter was at first the 
English surname which derived from a form 
of the feminine forename. When trying to 
find out the origin of this name in the Island, 
some years ago, I formed the opinion inci- 
dentally that Maud and Matilda, even though 
they may have been used interchangeably, 
were not “‘ the same name’’; but I am quite 
ready to accept satisfactory evidence that they 
were, 

I have known an instance of ‘‘ Mallt ’”’ as a 
Welsh feminine forename, and have seen it 
in folk-lore as the name for, or as meaning, 
an evil ype a use which Welsh diction- 
aries would appear to countenance. But as 
an ordinary feminine name (not common, I 
think), it might well be a version of one of 
the forms of Maud which had retained the I. 


W. W. Git. 


(ROTTY SURNAME (elxxviii. 11). — 

Woulfe’s ‘Irish Names,’ much the best 
authority, makes it clear that Crotty, far 
from being Spanish, is a purely native name. 
Its pristine form is O Crotaigh, which signi- 
fies the descendant of someone called Crotach, 
i.e., hunch-backed. Other sources show 
Crotty to be a Munster name, moderately re- 
presented in Co. Waterford, less frequent in 
Cork and Clare. It is said that the first 
owners of the name were descended from the 
O’Briens of Thomond. This relationship 
may be at the root of the ‘‘ Spanish ”’ belief 
inquired about, since the O’Briens, with 
other Southern clans, trace their descent from 
a mythical immigrant, Milesius of Spain. 
The medieval friendship and trade between 
Ireland and Spain probably tended to per- 
petuate the pseudo-historical legend. 


W. W. Grit. 
LE™oNS (clxxviii. 29).—A few random 


notes on Lemons, 


Citri, Citrons. These are well enough known 
to all People. They very much agree in their 
medicinal Virtues; only the Lemons are the 
sharpest and most efficacious; Their Juices are 
wonderfully grateful to the Stomach; and very 
proper to allay Drought in Fevers, and any 
Disorders attended with that Symptom, where: 
common drinks are not proper; and particu- 
larly good in the Diarroeas. They are very 
oie to take Nauseas from the Stomach, and 
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sto Vomiting which proceeds from a 
Redundance of oler. The lLemon-Juice 
wonderfully astringes the Fibres in the 
Stomach; which makes it greatly assisting in 
Digestion; and there is hardly any one thing 
which better enables it to retain it’s Food 
without Regurgitation after hearty eating. 
(f Baglish Dispensary,’ John Quincy, 
M.D. London, 1742). 

The anti-scorbutic properties of lemon and 
lime juice were recognized long before the 
magic word “ vitamin ’’ was coined, 

Lemonade was extensively used as an anti- 
scorbutic by French and Italian physicians in’ 
the seventeenth century, and pharmacists were 
called upon to supply it. In 1676 the 
Lemonadiers of France founded a Company 
under royal. authority, and the pharmacists 
lost the sale of another commodity—for a time. 

‘The Curious Lore of Drugs and Medicines,’ 

has. LaWall, New York. p. 282-3), 

That entertaining book, ‘ Herbal Simples,’ 
W. T. Fernie, M.D., London, 1897, contains 
a number of references to lemons. It is stated 
that the acid of lemons is harmful to cats, 
rabbits, and other small animals because it 
lowers the heart’s action in these creatures 
and liquifies the blood (p. 302). Fernie says 
that 

The Chinese practice of rubbing parts 
severely neuralgic with the wet surface of a 
cut Lemon is highly useful. This fruit has 
been sold within present recollection at half- 
a-crown each, and during the American war 
at five shillings. (p. 303). 

The same authority describes how a certain 
species of citron is used for religious purposes 
in Jewish synagogues. These fruits are im- 
ported and high prices are paid for them. 
“One pound sterling is a common sum and 
not infrequently as much as seventy shillings 
are given for a single ‘ Citron of Law.’’’ The 
fruit is used at the Feast of Tabernacles 
according to a command given in the Book of 
the Law; it is not of an edible nature, but is 
handed round and smelt by the worshippers 
as they go out, when they ‘‘ thank God for 
all good things, and for the sweet odours He 
has given to man.’’ This citron is considered 
to be almost miraculously restorative, especi- 
ally by those who regard it as the “ tapp- 
fiach ’’ intended in the text ‘‘ Comfort me 
with apples ” (p. 304). 

Finally, though having no bearing on either 
medicine or folk-lore, the words of Sydney 
Smith describing his remote parish at Foston 
in Yorkshire, may be recalled. He said it 
was ‘‘ twelve miles from a Lemon.”’ 


R. Townenp, 1.p.s. 
Borrowdale, Sandal, Wakefield. 


MONKEYS AS FOOD (clxxviii. 9), — 4 
friend and myself, while exploring the 
jungle in the Eastern Province of Ceylon, 
were once invited by some Veddahs, the 
Ceylon aboriginals, to visit their settlement 
and have a meal with them. On the way 
one of the Veddahs, evidently thinking of 
a meat course for the coming meal, spotted 
a monkey and asked my friend to shoot it, 
This he did, but unfortunately did not kill 
it outright, and for a minute or two its wail- 
ings were distressingly human. But the Ved. 
dahs soon killed it and took it with them to 
their settlement. There they made a fire and 
put the monkey on it, skin and all, after hay. 
ing removed the entrails, which were thrown 
to the dogs. When they thought it was 
properly grilled, they cut it up into portions 
with a sharp spear, and handed it round. A 
leg, charred fur and all, was my share. [I 
nibbled at the flesh and found it not unlike 
rabbit. After the meat course, we were given 
honey, which the Veddahs had collected from 
trees. They account this a rare delicacy, and 
so do bears and snakes, for the Veddahs have 
to compete with these animals, on occasion, 
when collecting their honey. The honey was 
poured from a jar into the palms of our hands 
and thence we licked it up. It had a strong 
but not unpleasant flavour. No attempt was 
made to purify it; twigs and leaves were left 
in it, for the eater to remove for himself, if 
he wished. We wound up with cakes made 
of a coarse grain called kurukkau, and re 
garded ourselves as having been very hospit- 
ably treated, though the kurukkau cakes 
would have been better for a little baking 
powder. My friend was violently ill the next 
day and put it down to the monkey. But it 
was more imagination than anything else, for 
there was nothing unpleasant about the 
flavour of the monkey; indeed, the Veddahs 
regard monkey as a great delicacy. 


THE UNDERGROUND PASSAGE BE- 
TWEEN CHURCH AND HALL 
(clxxvii. 366, 409; clxxviii. 32).—There were 
shown in an inn at Chudleigh, Devonshire, 
some steps leading down to a passage under 
the road, which, according to tradition, com- 
municated with the church, almost directly 
opposite the inn. The inn is an old buildin 
and has a fourteenth-century roof in one 
the bedrooms, Possibly it was a priest house 
in the old days and the priests made use of 
the passage to reach the church, but I have 
seen no confirmation of this. 
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There is an inn in Gloucester, not far from 
the cathedral, where I was shown a passage 
which was said to lead to the cathedral. Not 
all stories about underground passages can be 
believed, but that these did exist in some 
cases is, I think, certain. - 


OVER FIREPLACE (clxxviii. 

9, 49).—I remember visiting a house on 
the hill above Monaco which had this agree- 
able and very striking feature in the drawing- 
room. It consisted of a plain sheet of plate 
glass which framed in a delightful view of 
the old harbour with the headland beyond and 
gave all the effect of a very decorative panel. 
In this case the flue would, of necessity, have 
been set at an angle of about 45 degrees, but 
I think that the difficulty of cleaning it was 
overcome by a soot-door set in the outside 
wall, 

Casual enquiries have elicited three other 
examples of windows set in similar positions 
—one at the Bath Arms Hotel, Horningsham, 
Wilts, just outside the gates of Longleat. 
Another at North Way House in Crosby 
Road South at Seaforth, near Liverpool, and 
the third at Hubberholme Vicarage in West 
Yorkshire. This last, according to my 
informant, has the flue set at a flat rake of 
about 30 degrees, though I believe that, to 
conform with most modern byelaws, this 
should not be less than 45 degrees. 

It would seem likely that diligent enquiry 
would bring forth a fair quantity of similar 
examples. Surely the modern architect, with 
his marked tendency towards using great 
expanse of glass, will have utilised this idea. 


I am afraid I cannot agree with TEKToN’s' 


a for a window over the fireplace as 
ing conducive to fireside reading, for the 
light is then somewhat in your eyes. A win- 
down set beside the chimney breast is surely 
better for this purpose. 


AmpBrose HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


ION IN INDIA (clxxvii. 442; clxxviii. 

31).—The writer of the interesting reply 
says in passing: “‘ it does not seem probable 
that the lion was seen in Europe during his- 
torical times.’””» When Xerxes was marching 
through southern Macedonia on his way to 
Greece, his baggage camels were fatally 
attacked by lions which hurt neither man nor 
any other beast. This report of Herodotus is 


Eerelly accepted, e.g., by Jebb, ‘ Homer,’ 
, note, who refers to Xenophon and to Aris- 


| Lady Passfield- 


totle, who was very much at home in that 
district, in confirmation. In ‘ N, and Q.’, 2 
S. viii. 81, 241, Srr G. C. Lewis had an ex- 
haustive article and a postscript on lions in 
Europe, coming to the same conclusion. A 
second article (ix. 57) dealt with Aristotle’s 
statements, and in xi. 431 he quoted some 
further evidence, e.g., Tzetzes’ statement that 
the Macedonians had a special name Xdpov 
for the animal. 
Ricuarp Hussey. 


LD CHURCH MUSICIANS’ BOOKS 
(clxxviii, 30, 69). — In the ‘“‘ Hardy ”’ 
museum at Dorchester there are some MS. 
music books containing dance tunes and 
carols; these came to him from his father; 
one of them had originally belonged to the 
composer, James Hook. In ‘ A Collection of 
Dorset Carols,’ by W. A. Pickard-Cambridge, 
published by Ridley and Co., will be found 
mention of several manuscript books. The 
late Frank Kidson, who wrote many of the 
articles in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music,’ 
had a number of fiddlers’ books. 


E. A. WHITE. 


PAYING THROUGH THE NOSE” 

(clxxvii. 443, 484).—The association with 
the nose in proverbial phrases seems to me to 
be more folly or credulity than deceit, ‘“To pay 
through the nose ’’ means to pay an exorbitant 
price ; ‘‘ to be led by the nose ”’ is to be easily 
deceived ; ‘‘to hold someone’s nose to the 
grindstone ’’ is to make him work too hard. 
In all these respects the person with the nose 
is the victim, but it is not generally considered 
characteristic of the Jews to be easily 


cheated. M. H. Donps. 


EYS TO MRS. HUMPHREY WARD’S 
NOVELS (clxxvii. 480).—I have been 
told that Mrs. Humphry Ward’s heroine 
Marcella was was intended as a character 
sketch of Miss Beatrice Potter, the present 


M. H. Dopps. 


HRISTOPHER GRAY OF FULHAM 
(clxxvii. 367, 429).—The ladder in the 
Grey arms is a pun on the name De Grey = 


degree, step. M. H. Dopps. 


RIGBIE OF KING’S LYNN: ARMS 
WANTED (clxxviii. 43).—Burke’s ‘ Gen- 
eral Armory’ gives as the arms of Grigby, 
no locality, Ermine on a fess between three 
mullets gules a bull passant or. 
R. S. F. 
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PORTLAND: ARMS WANTED (elxxviii. 
43).—Weston, Earls of Portland, bore, 
Or an eagle displayed reguardant sable. 


R. 8. F. 


ARTISTS IN IVORY (clxxvii. 480). — As 
your correspondent is chiefly interested in 
Spanish ivory carvings I would suggest that 
he might consult J. Fernandis, ‘ Marfiles y 
Azabaches espaiioles,’ Bercellona, 1928. 

He will also find much useful information 
on artists in ivory in a very interesting article 
by D. Drew-Egbert entitled ‘ North Italian 
Gothic Ivories in the Museo Cristiano of the 
Vatican Library,’ published in ‘ Art Studies,’ 
vol. vii., 1929, pp. 169-209. Another useful 
publication is ‘Ivories,’ by A. Maspell, 
London, 1905, and for a profound study of the 
subject there are the ponderous but magnifi- 
cently illustrated volumes of the great work 
by H. Graeven, ‘ Frihchristliche und Mit- 
telalterliche Elfenbeinwerke in photograph- 
ischer Nachbildung,’ Berlin. 

G. CaTALANI. 


THE ETON TUCKSHOP (rectius ‘‘ SOCK- 

SHOP” (clxxviii. 43). — There never 
was a tuckshop at Eton. It was a sockshop. 
At Wellington the corresponding establish- 
ment was known as Grubby’s—probably still 
is. As your correspondent suggests, a his- 
tory of the Eton shop would be interesting. 
And so would a collective history of all such 
shops unofficially associated with our old 
foundations, as illustrating the changing 
tastes of schoolboys throughout the years. I 
can scarcely visualize a «public-school boy 
to-day ordering a cup of cocoa for the main 
purpose of warming his hands and simultane- 
ously consuming an ice to supplement the 


school diet. Wortiey CLUTTERBUCK. 


OHNSON’S MISS JONES (elxxviii. 44). 
—RHEDECYNIAN will find more about Miss 
Jones in the revision of Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s 
edition of ‘ Boswell,’ published at Oxford in 
1934 (vol. i., pp. 545-6). I know of no por- 
trait of the lady. 


L. F. Power. 
HRASE: “TO DIE LIKE FLIES” 
(elxxvii. 479; clxxviii. 51). — Cf. 
Petronius 42, ‘‘ Minoris quam muscae sumus, 


muscae tamen aliquam virtutem habent, nos 
non pluris sumus quam bullae”: and Guy 
de Maupassant (‘La Tombe ’), ‘‘ Les mouches 
qui meurent a l’automne sont autant que 
nous dans la création.” 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


LOWERS IN LITERATURE (elxxyiii, 
11, 46).—In a burlesque in the ’eighties, 
Teddy Royce, a leading comedian, spoke some 
lines about an international courier who re- 
ceived flowers as a compliment but ran a con- 
stant risk of dismissal : 


Flowers indeed! But what do flowers avail 


yer 

When fear of prompt dismissal dahlia 
azalea ? 

One day in Roosher and the next in Proosher, 

Flowers indeed! I tremble for your Fuchsia, 


Sayan. 
Bournemouth. 


In reply to F.E.H.R. the plant botani- 
cally styled Pinguicula is commonly termed 
‘* Butterwort,’? and belongs to the curious 
section of ‘‘ fly-traps,’’ which have gummy or 
sticky leaves to catch insects. 

Several of the flowers named in the query 
are mentioned in poems, especially the Pink, 
which occurs in many works, including :— 


E. B. Browning, ‘“ Aurora Leigh ’’: 
You take a pink, 
You dig about its roots and water it, 
And so improve it to a garden-pink, 
But will not change it to a Heliotrope. 
Dr. D. M. Moir 
‘ Birth of the Flowers ’: 
The Pink and the Carnation vie 
With Lupin and with Lavender. 
Robt. Burns, ‘O Luve Will Venture In’: 
And I will pw’ the Pink, the emblem o’ my 


ear, 
For she’s the pink o’ womankind, and blooms 
without a peer. 


Phoebe Carey (U.S.A., 1824-1871), ‘ Spring 
Flowers ’: 
The Pink with cheek of red. 

Goethe (1749-1832), ‘The Flowered Wondrous 
Fair’ (translated) : 

The beauteous Pink I would not slight, 

Pride of the gardener’s leisure. 
In an old play by John Fletcher (1579-1625, 
whose works in collaboration with Beaumont 
are well known), ‘ The Bloody Brother,’ Act 
v., Scene ii., there is: 


Hide, oh, hide those hills of snow, 
Which thy frozen bozom bears, 
On whose tops the pinks that grow 
Are of those that April wears. 


Other flowers referred to in poems are: 


Dame Peony, red and ripe with bloom, 
Swells the silk housing of her breast. 


(Alice Brown, ‘A Benedictine Garden.’) 


(Scotland, 1798-1851), 
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The bitter-sweet Chrysanthemums 
Are drooping heavy-eyed. 


(Alice Cary, U.S.A., 1820-1871, ‘ Faded 
Leaves.’) 


G. M. 


WELL’S JOURNAL: SOURCE OF 
QUOTATION WANTED (clxxviii. 44).— 
Possibly Boswell had in mind ‘ Measure for 
Measure,’ Act II, Se. ii. “‘O! it is excellent 
to have a giant’s strength: but it is tyrannous 
to use it like a giant.” 
M. Letts. 


QOURCE WANTED (clxxviii. 44). 
“Who makes the quartern loaf and 
Luddites rise? 
Who fills the butchers’ shops with large 
blue flies?” 

This comes from ‘ Rejected addresses’ (in 
the poem ‘ Loyal effusion,’ by W. T. F. [Fitz 
gerald], written and issued in 1812 anony- 
mously by the witty brothers, Horace and 
James Smith. Your enquirer’s version differs 
a little. The above is correct. 

Wm. Jacearp. 


EFERENCE WANTED (clxxvii. 18, 52).-- 

About Napoleon on Christ Dr. Liddon in 
his Bampton Lectures on ‘ The Divinity of 
Christ,’ p. 147, says :— 

“When conversin , as was his habit, about 
the great men of the ancient world, and com- 
paring himself with them, he turned, it is said, 
to Count Montholon with the enquiry ‘Can 
you tell me who Jesus Christ was?’ The ques- 
tion was declined, and Napoleon proceeded, 
‘Well, then, I will tell you. Alexander, 

r, Charlemagne, and [ myself have 
founded great empires, but upon what did 
these creations of our genius depend? Upon 
force. Jesus alone founded His empire upon 
love, and to this very day millions would die 
for Him... I think I understand something 
of human nature; and [ tell you all these were 
men, and I am a man; none else is like Him; 
Jesus Christ was more than man.’ ” 

There is a good deal more in the same strain. 
liddon quotes several authorities for the con- 
versation, especially the Chevalier de Beauterne 
who says that M. de Montholon was present 
at the conversation and wrote to the Chevalier 
de Beauterne on May 30, 1841: “Je ne pense 
pas qu’il soit possible de mieux exprimer Jes 
croyances religieuses de l’Empereur.” 


Lawrence 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


AOTHORS WANTED (clxxviii. 13).—2. These 
lines were quoted in the following form 
W Mr. Stanley Baldwin, as he then was, in the 
ouse of Commons :— 
“The halls of Fame are open wide 
And they are always full 
Some go in by the door called ‘ Push ’ 
And some by the door called ‘ Pull.’” 
(See The Times of April 13, 1937). 


Lawrence 


AGE OF QUOTATIONS WANTED 
(clxxviii. 30).— 

1. “Litera scripta manet.” This Latin pro- 
verb is so old that its author appears to be for- 

otten. About 1481 it was quoted in full by 
ingland’s first printer, William Caxton (1422- 
91), thus: “ Vox audita perit; litera scripta 
manet.” 

4. J’y suis: J’y reste.” This exclamation, 
in 1855, proceeded from Geferal Sir Thomas 
Westropp Macmahon (1813-92), third baronet, 
at the costly and protracted battle of Malakoff, 
or Malakhoff, in the Crimean War. The curious 
origin of battle scene is strange as fiction. 

In 1831 a sailor-ropemaker, one Alexander 
Ivanovitch Malakhoff, a convivial wit, lived 
at Sebastopol, with many friends and admirers, 
fangs bay in a local riot, he thereby lost his 
job. he removed to a hill outside the town, 

where he built and opened a_liquor-shop. 

Friends quickly gathered in support, and his 

tavern became known as the “ Malakhoff.” 

Soon after, other houses were built, and mul- 

tiplied, until the district grew into a large and 

new town, to which was added a strongly- 
fortified tower. 

This tower caused infinite trouble and loss 
to the attacking allied force. When ultimately 
captured, the tower proved to contain within 
its precincts, three thousand cannon, of various 
sizes, and 120,000 pounds of gunpowder. 

The General’s exclamation is_ therefore 
understandable. 

if Wa. Jaaearp. 


1. ‘‘ Litera scripta manet” is referred to in 
Riley’s ‘ Dictionary of Latin Quotations’ (1856) 
as probably part of a_ medieval pentameter; 
H. Dp. Jones in ‘ New Dictionary of Foreign 
Phrases and Classical Quotations’ (1902) gives 
it as “ Litera scripta manet, verbum imbelle 
perit” (translated as “The written letter 
remains, the weak word perishes”); and the 
Rev, James Wood’s ‘ Dictionary of Quotations ’ 
(1906) puts “ut inane” in place of “ imbelle,”’ 
with translation “ Written testimony remains, 
but oral perishes.” 

3. “Nescit Servire Virtus.” Gurney Ben- 
ham, in ‘ Book of Quotations’ (1924) says this 
comes from Pedantius (ed. G. C. Moore Smith), 
1. 116; and translates it as “ Virtue (or valour) 
knows not how to be in subjection.” 

4. “J’y suis; J’y reste,” is stated by H. P. 
Jones to be “ the reply of Marshal MacMaho 
to those who urged him to abandon the 
Malakhoff Tower after it had been captured 
by the French troops,” in the Crimean War, 
1855. In King’s ‘ Classical and Foreign Quota- 
tions’ (1904) a similar statement appears on 
the authority of Germain Bapst’s article in 
Figaro, 28 Oct., 1893, a few days after the death 
of MacMahon. Another version is given by 
Benham: that MacMahon affirmed the phrase 
“was invented by himself and his wife whilst 

reparing a speech for the National Assembly, 
Nov. 18, 1873,” and footnote says “See Notes 


and Queries,” July 15, 1911. 


G. M. 
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almost reached despair. Further, in view 

The Li bra ry ; the present vogue of unrhymed verse, it mi 
~~ | be noted that it did not begin with Henley 
Arnold: Poetry and Prose. Edited by Sir | He sf it from Arnold, who followed Goethe 
E. K. Chambers. (Oxford, The Clarendon | |The Editor writes well on that apprecias 
Press. 3s, 6d.) tion of the English scene which kegpe 


[THE Series of English Litera | pote second on hie 
ture’ is excellently exhibited in this | j¢ j, pointed out, is a favourite adjective of 
book, which does ample justice to Matthew | };.° *, thought that the quietness of 


Arnold’s prose and verse, and is fortified by | « re BBs ; 
various criticism. He ‘did not wish for a |. 


By 

critical cavil. Pedants may be puzzled about 
taste, called him “ Mat.” Two volumes of 


but by no means negligible. He came of a than first-rate? When we are 
family which liked to discuss literature and prosy lines in which inspiration has faa 


litics, and he always wrote easily and well. 
° for the editor of them forgot both a table of Lionel Johnson found technical faults  Nege 


with a few brief, sensible notes, an Introduc- d 
tion by a scholar whose knowledge and sound master ‘Wordsworth. who 
taste are known to all serious readers, and, | "prot Garrod is admirable on ‘ Sohrab aii 
besides, William Watson’s memorial poem Rustum’ and explains that Arndld 


and essays by Lionel Johnson and Prof. | « F 

Garrod. It was a happy idea to give the and 

views of two writers careful to preciosity on¢ men. could net let: themed like the 

a master of English whose prose was always | 154, ' = 
erns. They were not ready to discover 


graceful. Arnold made his points with a : 

bantering insistence which created a demand ia old 
for his writing, even among the Philistines that it was not the ehoddy. Most of mama 
he abused. Pert impudence is always popu- not; really, most critics pap This is @ 
lar in the Press, and sometimes he got near | .+1.,90 confession. What is the busines 


to a real judge of literature but to tell us what 


: ‘ : is good, and why it is good? If the Pre 
prime example of it He wont | views on his colleagues are 
at home. His father was sadly lacking in in nO 


humour, of which he had a perpetual supply. Lately 


He felt himself worldly in comparison with meh os 

his family, but the common ‘ibe of years ago a a writing of a 
that he was a “‘kidglove Jeremiah,” very | Fie added at the 
much at ease in Zion, is unjust. With all this de Py ra ier red. The wif 
his superior ways he had no superior means} of the ron ‘udge is hard and ‘beaeae 
of like Walpole. Pr revealed in the of tribute 
hard life as a school inspector and failed to | +; 

secure posts which would have made him which a wise anthologist has not fon 
independent. We think it might have been 
said somewhere that his father’s doctrines Notices T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


left him and his great friend Clough, two| WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
“ | another contributor, correspondents are 
stars of Rugby, “ agreeing,” as he says in his | quested to put in the top leff-hand corner 


letters, “‘like two lambs in a world of| the envelope the number of the 
wolves,’”’? in a mist of doubt which at times | ‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
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